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LATE  CABLES 


Lithuania  1939  crops  forecast  as  follows,  with  comparisons  for  1938 
in  parentheses:  Wheat  9,223,000  bushels  (9,233.000),  rye  25,707,000 
(24,555,000),  barley  11,253,000  (12,585,000),  oats  27,626,000  bushels 
(28,936,000).     (International  Institute  of  Agriculture,  Rome.) 

British  Board  of  Trade  confirms  report  that  imports  of  grapes 
from  the  United  States  are  being  restricted  under  license  to  25  percent  of 
sterling  value   of  last   year's   imports.  ■    (American  Embassy,  London.) 
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GSRIvIM  GRAI^T  CROP  ABOVE  AVERAGE 

The  first  official  estimate  of  the  1939  grain  crop  of  Greater 
Germany,   excluding  the  Protectorate  of  Bohemia  and  Moraria,  amounted  to 
over  30  million  short  tons  (27.4  metric  tons),   according  to  a  ca"ble  from 
the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture  at  Rome.     Despite  a  decline  of 
about  2  million  short  tons  from  the  comparal)le  figure  for  1938,   a  gain  of 
almost  2  million  tons  over  the  5-year  average,  1933-1937,  is  noted.  The 
harvest  appears  sufficient  to  meet  domestic  needs,  particularly  for  "bread, 
without  dra'AH  jng  upon  the  gra.in  reserves  that  have  heen  "built  up,  and,  i/ith 
normal  grain  consumption  placed  at  from  27,5  to  28,5  million  tons,  some 
carry-over  might  even  he  expected. 

Wheat  production  this  year  was  placed  at  205  million  hushels  as 
compared  with  ahout  234  million  hushels  estimated  to  have  heen  harvested 
in  1938  in  the  same  territory  for  which  the  current  figures  were  issued. 
Rye,  Y/hich  is  more  important  in  Germany  than  whea.t,   totaled  369  million 
bushels  as  against  370  million  bushels  last  year.     Barley,  amounting  to 
only  195  million  bushels,   declined  by  about  26  million  bushels,   and  the 
oat  crop  was  21  million  bushels  smaller  than  the  491  million  bushels  pro- 
duced last  year.     For  table,  showing  earlier  years,  sec  page  277. 

EUROPE  HARVESTS  AKOTEIS  LARGE  WHEAT  CROP 

Another  large  wheat  crop,   surpassed  only  in  1933  and  1938,  has 
apparently  been  harvested  in  Europe  this  year.     Provisional  estimates 
for  28  countries,  the  Soviet  Union  not  included,   total  1,703  million 
bushels  as  compared  with  1,857  million  Isst  year  and  the  1932-1935 
average  of  1,566  million  bushels.     Except  in  western  and  northern 
Europe,  v/here  adverse  weather  conditions  were  experienced,  most  of  the 
Continent  reports  crops  not  greatly  below  those  of  1938,  when  yields 
per  acre  were  uniformly  high. 

The  most  marked  reduction  this  year  occurred  in  France  and 
Belgium.     The  outturn  of  the  United  King  do  mi  was  about  19  percent  under 
that  of  last  year,  but  increased  production  in  Spain  more  than  offset 
this  loss.     The  decline  anticipated  in  the  Danube  Basin  early  in  the 
season  has  not  been  borne  out  by  recent  estimates;   tho  total  for  Bulgaria, 
Hungary,  Rumania,  and  Yugoslavia  is  now  only  3  million  bushels  smeJler 
than  that  of  last  year.     Production  in  both  years  was  more  than  50  per- 
cent larger  than  the  average  crop  of  the  5-year  period  1932-1936, 

Even  if  cuTrent  estimates  should  be  reduced  somewhat  when  final 
returns  are  available,   the  total  European  crop  would  still  be  consider- 
ably above  average.     Under  present  conditions,  and  with  storage  facili- 
ties taxed  by  reserve  stocks  in  many  countries,   there  seems  little 
possibility  for  increased  Eiu'opean  import  requirements  during  1939-40, 
and  some  decrease  may  result. 
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EUROPE:     micr.t  productiorx,  average  19  32-1936 
ar^mal,  1957-1939 


Country 


France. 
Italy.. 
Spain. , 

G-crnany 
Auntria 
Czccho  slovnl 
Poland- 
United  King  don: 

England  oaid 

Scotlrjid. . . . 

Northern  Ircl 
Ireland, ... 

Sweden  

Denmark. ... 

Norway  , 

Netherlands, 
Belgii;jii, ... 
L-oxemb-urg, . 
Li  thuania. . 
Latvia, . . . . 
Estonia, , . . 
Finland. . , . 

G-reeco  

Portugal. . . 
Swi  tzerland 

ELTTopo,  excludi 
Danu"be  Basin 
Bulgaria.  ..... 

Hungary  

Rumania  

Yugoslavia, . . . 

Danube  Basin 
Total  EuJTope 


los: 


nd 


ng 


Average  ; 
■  1933-1936  i 

19.^7 

1939 

1,000  but 

5hcls  ; 

1,000  buslicls 

1 ,000  Mchcls 

1,000  bushels 

:  314, 

785  ; 

257 

833 

372,867 

il/ 

276,000 

:  263, 

171  : 

296 

282 

297,319 

294,000 

•  157, 

750  : 

V  110, 

000 

V  96,000 

111, 773 

;  178, 

085  : 

164 

121 

204, 954 

£/ 

205,175 

13, 

933  ' 

14, 

709 

16,207 

■  53, 

877  • 

51, 

256 

55, 70S 

40,000 

71, 

607 

'^0, 

775 

79,802 

83,407 

59, 

301 

56, 

350 

73,349 

59,661 

;  55, 

455 

005 

69,253 

56,149 

'  3, 

577 

4, 

181 

3,863 

3,  360 

269 

164 

213 

152 

228 

6, 

990 

7,398 

8 , 000 

.  c4. 

r\ 

69. ^ 

25, 

720 

30,1^.4 

vl 

28,000 

:  12, 

265 

13, 

520 

16, 935 

a/ 

14,000 

:  1, 

334^ 

2, 

497 

2,637 

1/ 

2,300 

:  15, 

657 

12, 

615 

15,939 

13,301 

;  15, 

891 

15, 

550 

20,131 

a/ 

16,000 

995 

1, 

205 

1,830 

997 

:  9> 

259 

&, 

109 

9,233 

9,223 

6, 

372 

6, 

302 

7,051 

a/ 

6 ,  500 

I  ^' 

469 

2, 

786 

3,139 

2,  755 

'  3, 

343 

7, 

665 

9,405 

8,231 

559 

30, 

050 

36,135 

35  ,  2  74 

■  18, 

850 

14, 

568 

16,534 

18,300 

•    .„   .  0, 

Ma_ 

6, 

164 

7,805 

6.559 

:  1,261, 

494 

1,175, 

203 

1,590,552 

1,239,457 

50, 

289 

64, 

910 

73, 951 

71,155 

i  79, 

531 

72, 

158 

98,778 

112,104 

:  95, 

253 

138, 

158 

177,154 

176,358 

:  79, 

775 

86, 

L_233 

111,330 

103, 741 

:  304, 

858 

:  3^1, 

464 

466,213 

463,368 

•      1 , , 

352 

1 , 535 , 

557 

1,856,775 

1, 702,825 

a/  Reported  by  the  office  of  the  Anerican  Agricultural  Atta.chc,  Londoi 
b/  Estimate  of  former  Paris  office,  Foreign  Ac-; ri cultural  Relations. 
cj  Includes  Austria  and  the  Sudctcnland.     d/  Production  within  new  boundaries. 

ITo  definite  inf or;::ation  on  the  size  of  the  1939  wheat  crop  in  the 
Soviet  Union  is  as  yet  available.    A  number  of  unfavorrblc  factors,  horvcver, 
have  characterized  the  growing  season  and  harvesting  operations.     There  is 
no  likelihood,   therefore,  of  a  bumper  crop  such  as  that  of  1937,  ard  a  moder- 
ate ov.tturn  seems  more  probable.    Wheat  shipments  from  Ju3yy  to  September  23 
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through  southern  Soviet  ports  were  very  small  as  compared  wi th  those  of  the 
corresponding  period  o.f  last  season,  hut  this  is  not  necessaarily  an  indica- 
tion of  the  relative  size  of  the  current  crop,  since  Government  policy  largely 
deterjnines  the  volume  of  Soviet  exports, 

urn  TED  KINGDOM  PLACES  FESD  COiigEt^TRATES  UlTSEP.  COr?TEOL.       ■  ■ 

■   All  feedstuff  concentrates  in  addition  to  grains  in  the  United  King- 
dom were  placed  under  control,  effective  Septcmhcr  21,  with  trading  outside 
the  United  Kingdom  prohibited  except  under  license,   according  to  a  radiogr'am 
received  from  imerican  Agricultural  Attache  Loyd  V,  Stecrc  'at  London, 
Owners  of  icedstuffs  ma;^'  be  required  to  transfer  holdings  out  side  -the  United 
Kingdom  to  the  Minister  of  Eood.     Imports  henceforth  arc  to  'be  purchased 
through  the  Director  of  Feeding  Stuffs.     The  United  Kingdom  is  a  relatively 
hca^;^,-'  importer  of  feedstu-ff  concentrates  such  as  wheat  byproduct's  and  cer- 
tain vegetable  oilcake  and  meals,  including  cottonseed,  flaxseed, ^  and  pea- 
nuts,' 

FcTROPEAE  HOP  CHOP  SITUATION 

Preliminary  estimates  of  the  1933  hop  crop  in  Europe  indicate  eJi 
outt-arn  about  the  same  as  that  of  a  year  ap^o  but  bclo-v  the  harvest  in  1937- 
and  1936,  according'  to  information  received  from  the  Uni  ted  States  Foreign 
Service.     Per  the  individual  countries  it  may  be  noted  that  an  increase 
over  last  year  is  indicated  for  Germany  (Altrcich)  juid  Yugoslavia,  while 
declines  are  in  prospect  in  the  former  Czechoslovakia,  both  Sudetenland 
and  the  Protectorate,  and  in  Prance  and  Poland.     Early  trade  estima.tcs  for 
England  point  toward  a  harvest  in  that  co-'ontry  slightly  above  last  year. 
Unfavorable  weather  conditions  during  much  of  the  siimmer,  also  a  reduction 
in  ajcreage  in  certain  regions,  pajrticularly  in  Su.dctenland  aaid  Poland,  . 
account  for  the  smaller  crops  in  those  sections. 

Acreage   

The  preliminar;v^  estimate  of  acreage  for  the  hop  area  iA  England 
and  VJales  this  year  is  18,800  acres,  which  compares  v/ith  .18, .500  acres  in 
1938.    Uhile  no  official  figures  ai-e  yet  available  for  the  countries  on 
the  Cor.tineiH,  early  information  indicates  that  many  hop  yards  have  been 
taken  out  this  je&r  so  that  a  reduction  in  some  of  the  important  producing 
sections  is  to  be  noted.     This  is  particularly  true  for  the  Sudetenland 
districts  of  Saaz  and  Auscha,  where,  the  curtailment  was  effected  through 
premium  paj^ments  to  growers.     The  reduction  is  said  to  have  occurred  pri- 
marily in  districts  with  poorcr-qual.ity  hops  and  a-lso  those  not  favorcably 
located.  In  Yugoslavia  some  acreage  reduction  is  reported  for  the 
Vojvodina  district  but  this  was  largely  offset  by  aji  increase  in  Slovenia. 
Reports  frcn  Poland  indicate  a  total  acrca^'c  reduction  of  abound  7  percent 
due  to  elimination  of  yards  in  the  important  Volh^/nia  district.  Despite^- 
the  acreage  reductions  reported  in  the  various  districts,  however,  reports 
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indicate  that  a  corresponding  reduction  in  production  is  not  to  be  expected 
"beca.nse  the  yards  eliminated  have  "been  largely  marginal- producing  ones. 
The  hop  area  in  Germany  and  its  Protectorate  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia  nov.'  ac- 
counts for  about  one-third  of  the  ""orld's  hop  area  an  d"  r  epresents  t'-'o-thirds 
of  the  continental  EuTopeari  acreage. 

Condition  and  crop  outlook 

The  growing  season  for  hops  this  year  has  not  been  particularly 
favorable.     The  plants  got  off  to  a  late  start  in  the  spring  and  during 
much  of  the  summer  there  was  oxcsssive  rainfall  and  cloudy  weather.  Kever- 
thelers,  during  the  second  half  of  August  and  early  September,  v.^hen  the 
crop  ^'^as  m-^turing,  wea.ther  conditions  turned  quite  favorable  and  somewhat 
improved  e-^.rlier  season  prospects.    Accordingly,  a  fairly  satisfactory 
oxitturn  is  indicated.     The  restriction  of  ficreagc  in  recent  years  h?s 
directed  much  more  attention  to  yields  ojid  this  has  helped  to  maintain  and 
even  increase  the  trend  of  production  under  anj'-thing  like  norm^al  weather 
conditions. 

According  to  a  recent  estimate  of  the  German  Brewing  Industrial 
Association,  production  in  Germany,  including  the  Sudetenland  and  the  Pro- 
tectorate of  Bohemia  and  iv'oravia,  Ik  expected  to  be  about  the  same  as  last 
yeS.r.~'"' The  most  important  German  producing  district,  Hallertau,  is  said 
to  have  a  crop  above  last  year's,  and  this  largely  offsets  the  decline  ex- 
pected in  some  of  the  other  districts,  particularly  in  Sudetenland  and 
Bohemia.     The  crop  in  the  Kallertau  region  is  reported  to  bo  of  good  qual- 
ity.    In  the  Saaz  area  a  decline  of  about  10  percent  from  last  ye-ar  is 
indicated.     In  Poland,  considerable  dov'ny  mildew  ai.d  aphis  damage  is  re- 
ported so  that,  with  the  acreage  reduction,  a  considerably  smaller  crop 
than  in  1938  is  expected.     It  also  seems  probable  that  military  activities 
at  harvest  time  may  have  further  reduced  the  crop  outturn. 

In  Yugoslavia  the  1938  crop  was  very  much  reduced.     Though  early 
estimates  point  toward  an  increase  this  year  of  about  10  percent,  a  crop 
of  this  size  would  still  be  ^'ell  below  that  of  1937  and  1936.     A  reduction 
of  about  10  percent  in  the  French  crop  is  also  reported  by  trade  observers, 
largely  due  to  a  decline  in  the  Alsace  region.     In  England  a  crop  outturn 
slightly  above  that  of  193b  and  other  recent  years  was  expected  in  ea.rly 
September.     This  is  largely  due  to  a  generally  favorable  situation  in  Kent, 
the  most  important  English  producing  district.     Picking  got  under  ?/ay  in 
most  European  districts  aroiund  the  first  of  September  and  unless  labor  or 
other  difficulties  have  since  occurred  the  harvest  should  now  be  over. 

Trade 

The  foreign  trade  in  hops  in  the  principal  European  producing  and 
importing  countries  d.uring  the  past  3  years  (calendar  basis)  may  be  noted 
in  the  table  on  the  following  page. 
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iiOPS:     European  trade,  1936-1938 
(Calendar  years) 


Country 

:  1936 

1937 

1938  a/ 

; Export  s 

Imports 

Export  s 

Imports 

Sicpor  t  s 

Impor  t  s 

1 , 000 

1 ,000 

1 , 000 

1  ,000 

1  , 0'.  0 

po  Linds 

powids 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

18,010 

0 

20 , 840 

0 

9,195 

88 

tz  r\r\''z 
D  ,  UUo 

f  ,  Ool 

1  "XAA 
1  ,  O'i'i 

Polar  ri 

5,732 

25 

4,402 

22 

4,509 

10 

Yugoslavia  . . . 

7,911 

31 

5,314 

71 

5,772 

15 

Fr  anc  e   

1,075 

2,802 

1,672 

2,457 

1,209 

769  ■ 

1,035 

5,814 

884 

5,247 

547 

4,656 

United  Kingdom 

2,239 

3,576 

1,807 

4,537 

1,409 

5,518 

Ireland   ; 

0 

5,635 

0 

4.347 

;  0 

4,152 

a;  Preliminary. 


TOBACCO  PRODIICTIOIM  iii>TD  CONSUIvIPTICN  Ii^I  AUSTEAI.iIA 

The  toL>aj3co  crop  of  Australia  for  the  1938-39  season  v^as  the  smallest 
for  several  years,  amountin^^-  to  about  3.9  million  pounds,  according  to  a 
report  of  the  Australian  Bureau  of  Census  and  Statistics.     The  small  crcrp 
is  due,  not  only  to  a  reduction  of  area,  "but  to  unfavorable  weather  condi- 
tions in  Victoria, .  next  to  the  largest  producer.     The  total  area  harvested- 
in  1939  amounted  to  8,170  acres,  compared  v.'ith  10,623  acres  in  1938, 

AUSTFJiXIA:     Area  and  production  of  tobacco,  1927-23  to  1938-59 


Year  ended 
 June  30 


;     Acr  e  s  '  pounds  ;  :  Acres  '  pounds 

1927-  28    ■;     2,133  :  1,808  ;    1933-34   \  16,304  :  4,349 

1928-  29    :     2.238  :  1,639  :    1934-35   i  3,429  ;  3,113 

1929-  30    ;     2,470  i  1,702  ;    1935-o6  [  10,538  [  5,557 

1930-  31    ;     3,354  .'  1,594  ]    1936-37   j  ■11,572  5,198 

1931-  32    I  17,733  j  10,160  \  1937-38  a/   ..:  10,623  :  5,980 

1932-  33    :  26,272  \  9,723  j  1938-39  a/   ..:  3,170  i  3,932 


Official  sources  except  as  otherv/ise  indicated. 

a/  Tobacco  Intelligence,  August  1939.     Imperial  Economic  Committee. 

Practically  all  the  tobacco  now  grown  in  Australia  is  flue-cxired,  but 
in  earlier  years  it  was  air-cured.     In  Queensland  (producing  about  40  per- 
cent of  the  total  crop  against  30  percent  in  Victoria)  the  commercial  produc- 
tion of  flue-cured  began  in  1930-31  after  several  years  of  experimentation. 
Prior  to  that  time,  according  to  a  report  of  the  Imperial  Economic  Committee 
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tolDacco  production  in  Queensland  was  largely  in  the  hands  of  Chinese  growers 
and  all  the  leaf  was  air-cured.     The  i£K3.ustry  is  now  said  to  he  fairly  well 
stabilized,  with  prospects  for  expansion,  and  the  total  output  is  flue-cured, 

A  shifting  of  producing  ?^rea3  has  been  taking  place  in  Victoria  dur- 
ing recent  years  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  the  crop  from  the  older 
soils  found  to  be  too  rich  for  production  of  the  best  bright  leaf.  Newer 
areas  of  less  fertile  sandy-  loam  are  being  used  with  better  results.  At 
present  Victoria  prodii.ces  about  40  p^Tcent  bright  tobacco,  40  percent 
mahogany,  and  20  Dercont  dark.     It  i3  the  purpose  of  growars  to  increase 
the  proportion  of  bright  tobacco  to  uO  ocrcent,  but  as  in  all  areas  of 
Australia,  the  possibility  of  expansion  is  limited  by  the  heavy  toll  of 
blue  mold,  often  aggravated  by  excessive  rainfall  duiing  the  growing  season. 

AUSTRALIA:    Production  of  tobacco  by  States,  1934-35  to  1938-39 


State                  :  1934-35  :  1935-36  ;  1936-37  :  1937-38  :  1938-39 
 J  I  .  't__  !  a/  ;  

:  1,000  :  1,000  :  i,ooo  :  i,ooo  ;  1,000 

;  porjnds  ;  pounds  ;  Tjounds  :  ijounds  j  pounds 

New  South  Wales                     i        230"  ;         667  ;  606  :  409  i  450 

Victoria                                ;     1,501  :     2,879  \  1,754  2,336  '  650 

Queensland                             ;     1,025  \     1,555  :  2,005  =  2,317  •  1,902 

South  Australia                    •          23  :          71  •  24  j  14  •  40 

Western  Australia. . ,            :        289  :        352  ;  666  i  789  :  800 

Tesmania                               :         45  :          73  ;  143  :  115  :  80 

Total                                ;     3,113  '■     5,557  j  5.198  •  5,980  :  3,922 


Official  sources  except  as  otherwise  indicated. 

a/  Tobacco  Intelligence,  August  1939.    Imperial  Economic  Committee. 

The  crop  in  Australia  is  -olantei  during  our  fall  months  and  harvested 
in  April  and  May  of  the  follo'ving  year.    The  buying  season  begins  in  July 
and  extends  to  about  the  middle  of  December.    Two  marketing  systems  pre- 
vail -  farm  buying  and  auction  sales.    Farm  buying  prevails  in  Victoria. 
Auctions  were  tried  there  in  193^^,  but,  as  there  is  virt\ially  only  one  btiy- 
ing  concern,  they  failed  for  lack  of  competition.    In  Queensland,  where 
great  distances  between  the  growing  areas  do  not  favor  farm  buying,  and 
where  competition  is  more  open,  the  bulk  of  the  crop  is  sold  by  auction  at 
Brisbane.     Sales  are  attended  by  buyers  from  seven  or  eight  different  com- 
oaniee  bat  one  large  firm  domir^^ases  the  bidding. 

The  tobacco  growir^g  industry  of  Australia  is  well  protected  by 
tariff  rates  arranged  on  a  descending  scale,  as  the  proportion  of  domestic 
leaf  used  in  factories  increases.    Moreover,  great  inducements  are  given 
to  growers  in  the  form  of  high  prices;  nevertheless,  manufacturers  must 
import  the  greater  part  of  their  supply.    Imports  of  flue-cured  range 
around  20  million  pounds  annually,  fully  98  percent  of  which  is  supplied 
by  the  United  States.    Total  imports  in  1937-38  amounted  to  23.3  million 
pounds;  22.9  million  were  from  the  United  States. 
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AUSTRALIA:     Imports  of 


Year  ended 


leaf  tooacco  oy  principal 
1  928-29  to  l937-38_  


countries  of  origin,. 


1928-  29 

1929-  30 

1930-  31 

1931-  32 

1932-  33 

1933-  34 
1934.-35 

1935-  36 

1936-  37 

1937-  38 


United 

_Slat-aa  

,1,000 
pounds 
20  ,  500 
19,951 
22,128 
14,970 
14,178 
11,188 
.  15,358 
19,005 
19,977 
22,857 


Netherlands 
Indies  


1,000 
pounds. 
282 
170 
128 
71 
85 
226 
219 
244 
232 
157 


Brazil 


1,000 
p  ound  s 
86 
27 
32 
18 
56 
13 
53 
45 
74 
42 


Other 

1,000 
pounds 
170 
126 
105 
60 
313 
207 
401 
238 
428 
226 


Total 


1,000 
pounds. 
21,138 
20 , 284 
22,393 
15,119 
14,632 
11,634 
17,041 
19,533 
20 , 711 
23,292 


Trade  and  Customs  and  Excise  Revenue,  Australia. 

"    Vjr^V^rT^  TTiMP.H^prraTT.i  701?  msH  ^UIT  EXPORT^. TO.  EUROPE 

As  a  result  of  recent  developments  in  Europe,  the  export  outlook  for 
American  fruits  during  the.  coming  season  seems  .ven  less  encouraging  than 
it  appeared  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  according  to       A.  Motz, 
fruit  specialist  of  the  Ofxico  of    iroreign  Agricultural  Relations. 

It  wos  antici-or.ted  that  the  movement  of  early  apples  into  foreign 
chrnnels  would  be  considerably  "below  the  shipments  made  during  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  a  year  ago.    Most  European  countries  reported  average 
to  large  fruit  crops  which  would  naturally  result  in  keener  competition 
for  I^Sican  apples,  especially  during  the  first  half  of  ^fj^^^^^^ 
son.     Under  these  conditions  the  industry  was  repeatedly  advised  to  limit 
shipments  abroad  to  only  the  best  fniit. 

The  ordihaxT  marketing  problems  have  been  further  complicated  by  the 
introduction  of  certain  factors  which  are  likely  to  pLy  i^^^f!!-^'/!!* 
in  our  export  loro^^rrm.    The  questions  of  shipping  space  and  foreign  exch.^e 
mnde  pvailable'for  fresh  fruit  are  I'ikely  to  become  serious  problems.  CcH- 
cellations  of  space  on  ships  leavii^g  the  Atlantic  seaborrd  as  1/^-^ 
neutral  ships  working  the  lest  Coast  trade  to  Europe  have  alread;^^  taken 
place.     There  has  be.n  r  considerable  increase  in  freight  end  msur  .nee 
?ates  on  all  shipments  and.  according  to  reports,  certain  ^^^"^^^^ ^l^H;^^^^^ 
operating  between  Pacific  Cop.st  and  European  ports  are  demanding  c.n  mcr.c.se 
of  100  percent  over  pre-war  rates. 

certain  fruits,   such  as  grapes,  pl^cmis,  and  melons,  are  already  under 
import  license  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  may  be  restricted  at  ^ucn^ime  .s 
conditions  may  warrant.    Oc-  -n  shipping  space  for  fresh  ^^^"^ J^^J^ 
stricted  cat  any  time  in  favor  of  commoditioo  considered  more  essenti.-i 
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during  r.  st-'.te  of  emergency.     It  is  quit-  possible,  hor.'ovcr,  thrt  in  the 
present  w-^.r  certain  fruits  mr.y  be  regr.rdud  r.s  xiecossitics  nnd  v/ill  be  al- 
lowed entry  insof.-.r  .-3  transportr tion  facilities  v/ill  permit.     V.^ile  the 
value  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  is  clearl'-  recognized  in  Zurope,  it  is 
also  possible  that  the  cons-omer  may  be  forced  to  satisfy  his  requirements 
with  processed  fruit  or  even  with  other  types  of  food. 

Exporters  who  are  meJcing  or  contemplating  shipments  to  the  United 
Kingdom  should  first  receive  assurance  from  the  importer  that  import  per- 
mits, where  required,  have  been  obtained,  and,   in  the  ce,so  of  s^^'oods  for 
which  import  licenses  are  not  required,  thr.t  tlie  exchange  permit  for  pey- 
ment  hf.s  been  obtained  or  arranged  for.     Without  this  information  there  is 
no  assurance  that  zhe  goods  can  be  landed  in  the  one  caoC  or  paid  for  in 
any  case.     It  is  zo  be  expected  thf^t  distribution  will -be  interfered  with 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent.     Ships  booked  to  discharge  cargoes  at  certain 
ports  mp.y  find  it  necessary  to  discharge  at  ports  considered  less  hazardous. 
A  greater  dislocatirn  nay  be  expected  to  trire  place  in  connection  with 
continental  Surope^jn  ports. 

As  a  result  '-•f  the  Irrge  rpple  croro  in  England,  it  is  presiimcd  that 
the  markets  during  thv  first  half  of  the  -reason  at  least  v/ill  be  largely 
supplied  with  local  offerings  supplemented  with  imxjorts  from  Canada..  A 
good  harvest  of  bot'.  dessert  and  cooking  apples  is  in    respect.  The 
Brr^jnley  Seedling,  a  very  importr-nt  cooking  variety  in  England,  promises  to 
yield  r,  good  crop. 

As  a  result  of  reduced  imports,   it  is  possible  thr.t  the  S:iglish  crop 
may  result  in  ,a  much  wider  distribution  thrn  is  usually  the  case,  thus 
bringing  about  an  earlier  cleanup  of  the  local  crop,     Canadr.,  according 
to  present  information,  expects  a  neavy  liarvost  of  around  IS  million  bush- 
els, an  increase  of  -^"oout  500,000  bushels  over  the  large  crop  of  last  year. 
The  Nova  Scotian  crop,  a  large  part  of  which  is  sold  in  C-reat  Britcain,  is 
estimated  at  around  7,500,000  b\ishols.     C'--nadian  competition,  coupled  with 
possible  restrictions,  unfavorable  exchange,  imperial  preference,  etc., 
will  have  a  considerable  bearing  upon  our  e;-cpcrt  trade.     In  the  event  that 
drastic  restrictions  p.re  not  introduced,  it  is  felt  that  Britain  will  be 
in  the  market  for  moaorcte  supplies  of  American  apples  after  domestic  and 
Canadian  apple  supplies  hrve  been  somewhat  reduced. 

Prance,  Belgiua,  -nd  HollrJid  are  all  expecting  to  harvest  large 
apple  and  pear  crops;  consequently  the  movement  of  United  Stc.tes  apples  in- 
to those  markets  is  expected  to  be  considerably  below  the  imports  of  last 
season.    Military  operations  are  expected  to  offer  serious  interference 
to  the  distribution  ejid  reexport  trade,  which  is  especially  vi^al  to  the 
latter  two  countries.    Although  the  Scandinavia.n  countries  report  good 
crops,  prospective  exports  to  those  countries,  prior  to  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities,  appeared  quite  promising,  especially  for  pe-rs  ajid  grapes. 
Naval  operations  in  f.he  Baltic  may,  however,  seriously  interfere  with  ship- 
ments to  those  countries. 
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The  export  movement  of  late  winter  pears  appears  even  less  encourag- 
ing.    VJhile  the  United  States  has  enjoyed  a  steady  growth  in  its  overseas 
markets  during  recent  years,  it  is  anticipated  that  exports  will  fall  con- 
siderably "below  the  record  movement  of  3,400,000  bushels  last  season. 
Pears  require  ST^ecial  handling  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  proper 
facilities  will  not  be  available,  as  for  exe^Tiple.  adequate  refrigerated 
space.     Turthermore,  pears  are  still  regarded  by  many  t)eople  as  a  semi- 
luxury  product  and  the  demand  may  shift  to  less  expensive  and  less  perish- 
able fruits.     Since  distribution  is  already  dislocated  in  some  parts  of 
England,  it  may  frequently  be  necessary  to  shift  supplies  from  large  mar- 
kets such  as  London  to  smaller  and  loss  important  veer  markets  in  the 
interior.    Pears,  being  highly  perishable,  m.ay  not  lend  themselves  to 
these  make-shift  conditions.     Western  continental  countries  all  report  good 
pear  prospects,  and,  while  the  bulk  of  domestic  European  production  may  not 
be  directly  competitive  with  imported  fruit,  the  Question  of  total  sup^Dlies 
irrest)ective  of  quality  is  a  factor  to  be  reckoned  with.     Domestic  supplies 
usually  begin, to  diminish  by  the  end  of  October,  however,  thus  reducing 
the  competitive  factor. 

The  position  of  citrus  fruits  is  similar  to  that  of  awles  and 
pears.    Unlike  our  domestic  market,  however,  toopean  demand  is  strongest 
during  the  cold,  disagreeable,  winter  months.     Citrus  fnait,  especially 
lemonds,  is  looked  upon  as  having  distinct  medicinal  value.  Oranges, 
lemons,  grapefruit,  ajid,  limes  have  been  exempt  from  the  British  restricted 
list  because  they  are  regarded  as  essential  fruits.     It  would  seem  that, 
if  restriction  should  become  necessary,  grapefruit  and  limes  will  be  the 
ones  affected.    Unless  shipping  in  the  Mediterranean  area  should  become 
disrupted,  combined  supplies  from  Palestine  and  Spain  are  expected  to 
take  care  of  ordinary  market  requirements.     In  the  event,  however,  of 
supplies  being  cut  off  from  Palestine,  there  is  the  possibility  of  Ameri- 
can oranges  suiop  lemon  ting  su-oplies  from  Spain.     Since  Italy  has  already 
restricted  the  export  of  lemons,  it  is  possible  that  an  opening  may 
develop  for  moderate  quantities  of  California  lemons. 

DRIED  PHJIT  PRICES  FIXED  IN  UNITED  KINGDOM 

Maximum  wholesale  and  retail  prices  for  dried  fruits  in  the  United 
Kingdom  have  been  fixed  under  an  order  by  the  Ministry  of  Fo^od  effective 
September  21,  according  to  a  cable  from  Agricultural  Attache'  Loyd  V. 
Steere  at  London. 

The  dried  products  included  under  the  order  and  the  wholesale  and 
retail  prices  established  are  shown  in  the  table  on  the  following  page. 
These  values  approximate  the  prices  ruling  just  before  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities. 

Dried  fruit  stocks,  which  have  already  been  requisitioned  by  the 
Ministry,  are  to  be  allotted  equitably  to  dealers,  including  the  pooling 
of  grades.     Retailers,  the  cable  states,  are  to  receive  proportionate 
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deliveries  "by  grades  and  these  are  to  "be  blended  for  sale  to  the  consuoer. 
The  consumer,  in  other  words,  instead  of  purchasing  a  r>ingle-grade  product, 
will  receive  a  blend  of  several  different  grades. 

UHIT2D  KINGDOM:    Maximum  fixed  prices  for  dried  fr-Jiits,  September  21,  1939 


:  Price  per  hundredweigtit  ; 

Kind  of             ;  of  112  pound .q,  ex  warohousQ  :  Retail  price 

fruit               [  British  •  United  States  :  per  pound 

 J  mxve'.naj   [  currency  1  

I  Shillings  :  Dollars.         :  Cpftts 

Currants  :  42  :  8.44           ;  10 

Dates  •  35  :  7.04            :  8 

Apples  i  70  i  14.08            \  17 

Apricots  ;  105  ;  21.12            j  29 

Nectarines   ;  63  ;  12.66           :  15 

Peaches                        i  63  •  12.66           :  15 

pears  :  70  :  14.08           [  17 

Prunes  ;  56  :  11.26           :  13 

Pruit  salad  ,  ]  70  :  14.08           i  17 

Muscat  raisins  •  56  j  11,26           j  13 

Sult':jaas,  other  ths,n  •  ;  * 

manufacturers'...,:  56  ;  11.26           ;  13 

Sultc-nas,  m^nufac-     '•  \  • 

turers'   ,  :  43  •  8, 64  < 


Conversions  made  at  $4.02  to  the  pound  sterling. 

DBITAIN  NEGOTIATING  POP  KilW  Z£ALAITD  PHODUCTS 

plans  for  the  sale  of  new  Zealand's  1939-40  export  surpluses  of 
principcl  agricultural  products  to  the  British  Government  are  nov;  being 
considered,  according  to  cabled  advices  from  the  Americ^.n  Consul  General 
a.t  Wellington.    The  products  mentioned  are  wool,  meat,  cheese,  and  butter. 
Most  of  the  exports  of  these  products  are  usui.lly  sold  in  the  British  mar- 
ket.   Butter  from  New  Zealr'.nd,  however,  constitutes  a  large  proportion  of 
the  limited  imports  of  butter  into  the  United  States. 

The  guaranteed  export  prices  for  butter  and  cheese  for  the  1^39-40 
season,  begun  on  August  1,  v-ere  not  :/et  established  by  September  16. 
Prices  rose  substantially  from.  mid-August  to  September  8,  but  butter 
prices  on  the  latter  date  wore  about  in  line  with  compfxable  1938  prices, 
while  cheese  prices  remained  below  those  of  a,  year  ago, 

BRITISH  AUTHCPJTISS  PIX  BUTTER  PRICES 

Effective  September  25,  1939,  a  scale  of  uniform  maximum  prices  was 
fixed  for  all  kinds  of  butter  offered  for  sale  in  the  United  Kingdom,  ac- 
cording to  cabled  advices  from  Agricultural  Attache  L,  V.  Steere  at  London. 
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The  maxiniuin  price  to  be  paid  to  importers  ras  placed  at  145s.  per  hundred- 
weight of  112  pounds  (26.02  cents  per  pound).     The  price  to  wholesalers 
for  "butter  delivered  to  retailers  was  fixed  at  152s.  per  hundredweight 
(27.28  cents  per  pound).     The  ma3iimi.un  retail  price  was  placed  at  Is.  7d.  , 
equivalent  to  31.83  cents  per  pound  at  current  rates  of  exchange. 

The  l^l'ew  Zealand  Meat  Board  announced  on  September  5  that  the  IBritish 
import  quota  on  l^aw  Zealand  mutton  had  been  lifted,  and  that  thereafter  all 
beef  shipments  to  the  United  Kin£:dom  would  be  frozen  rather  than  chilled. 
Barring  shipping  difficulties,  the  order  relative  tc  mi.itton  was  expected  to 
reduce  the  burdensome  stocks  in  stora,e,e.    With  respect  to  v/ool,  transfer  of 
o'Ynership ,  except  of  wool  in  process  of  manufe.cture ,  is  pronibited  until 
October  14.     It  is  anticipated  that  negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  wool 
by  the  British  Government  "'ill  ha.A'-e  been  com.pleted-  by  that  date. 

LARGER  AUSTRiiLIM  I700L  PPtODUCTIOIT  INIjIGATSD     '  ' 

Wool  production  in  Australia  in  1939-40  is  now  estimated  at  1,005 
million  pounds,  grease  equivalent,  an  increa.se  of  2  percent  over  the  re- 
vised 1938-39  estimate,  according  to  the  Imperial  Sconomrc  Conmi't't'ee  of 
the  United  Kingdom.    An  official  upward  revision  of  the  1937-58  'and  1938-39 
wool  production  estimates  to  1,023  million  pounds  and  985  million  pounds, 
respectively,  necessitated  a  recalculation  of  tne  1939-40  estimate  by  the 
Corrmiittee. 

La.st  season's  wool  clip  was  evidently  revised  upward  on  the  basis  of 
first-hand  receipts  of  the  1938-39  wool  at  Australian  centers,  which  for 
the  period  July  1938  through  July  1939  reached  2,770 ,994' bales ,  basis  of 
grease  and  scoured  wool  combined.    As  it  is  considered  tha.t  10  percent  of 
the  Australian  clip  is  shipped  directly  oA^erseas  ""ithout  first  being  handled 
by  Australian  v/ool-selling  brokers,  last  season's  production  ajnovmted  to 
approximately  3,04-8,093  bales  of  grease  aaid.  scoured  wool  combined.  The 
estimate  for  1939-40,  released  at  the  conference  of . Australian  wool  brokers 
in  June  1939  ?/as  3,096,500  bales,  which  is  a  2-percent  increase  above  that 
of  1938-39. 

WOOL  PRODUCTION  PROSPECTS  EXC5LLSNT  1¥.  TJP.UGUAY 

Wool  production  prospects  for  1939-40  (October-September)  in  Uruguay 
are  considered  good.    Wool  production  in  the  season  just  closed  on  September 
30,  was  estimated  by  the  Camara  Mercantil  of  Uruguay  at  121,000,000  pounds, 
which  was  an  increase  of  4  percent  above  1937-38.     The  final  estimate  of 
production  is  usually  published  in  October.    Exports  for  the  11  months  of  the 
1938-39  season  through  August  amounted  to  123,000,000  pounds,  an  increase  of 
41  'Percent  above  the  corresponding  period  of  1937-38  and  an  increase  of  11 
percent  above  the  average  for  the  11-m.onth  period  of  the  five  preceding 
seasons . 
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WHEAT' 


Closing  Saturday  prices  of  December  futures 


Date 

,  Chicago 

(Kanr.as  City 

■Minneapolis 

; Winnipeg  a/ 

Liverpool 

q/ 

1938 

1939 

:  1938 

1939 

'  1938 

•  1939 

1938 

1939 

1938  ■  1939 

Cents 

Cents, 

'Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents  jCents 

High  c/ 

77 

88 

72 

83 

82  ' 

91 

79 

78 

86    i  62 

LoW'   cj , 

62 

62 

58 

57 

63 

64 

57 

52 

66    ;  52 

Sept.^2. 

64 

77 

61 

72 

66 

78 

59 

66 

70    ;  54 

9 

63 

83 

60 

77 

66 

84 

62 

71 

69    :  - 

16 

67 

87  ' 

63 

82 

69 

88  • 

66 

71  . 

74    :  - 

23  : 

66 

86  ! 

62  " 

82 

68 

86  ; 

64 

68 

81    ;  - 

Buen 
Aire 


s  b ' 


.1938  .  1939 
]ents  ;Cents 


;d/62 

:d/62 
id/ 58 
;d/61 
d!/62 


'e/60 
e/51 
^/55 

d/55 
d/57 


a/  .Conversions  at  noon. buying  rate  of  exchange,    b/  Prices  are  of  day  previous 
to  other  prices.    C/  July  l  to  Sept.  23,  1939,  and  corresponding  dates  for  1938. 
a/November  futures.     e/October  and  November  futures.     f/October  futures. 


High  b/ 
Low  b/".  . 
Sept.  2 
9 

'  16 
23 


All  classes 
and  grades 
six  markets 
1938, 1939 


Cents 
71" 
66 
70 
67 
69 
69 


Cents 
93 
65 
77 
,  93 
91 
91 


No.  2        •    No.  1 
Hard  Winter^k.N. Spring 


No.  2  Hard      No.  2 
Amber  Durum  .Red  Winter 


Western 
Wiite 


;  Kansas  .J?ity)^ijyieap.o]J.  s 

Minneapolis 

■  St.  .Louis 

■Seattle  a/ 

:  1938 

1939. 

1938 

1939 

.  1938 

1939 

1933 

1939 

;  1938 

1^39 

;'  Cents 

Q^ntj ;  Gent  s 

Cents 

\ Cents 

Cerit_s_ 

Cent  s: 

Gents -Cents 

Cents 

:  '  71  ~ 

87  \ 

98 

95  ' 

83" 

"  98  ' 

'  69  ; 

94 

:  69 

84 

■  63 

62  \ 

75 

74 

68 

68 

64  ; 

66 

;  60 

67 

i  67 

67  : 

76 

81 

69 

83 

67  ; 

73 

;  62 

71 

;  53 

87  ; 

75 

95 

68 

98  : 

64  • 

94 

:  61 

84 

65 

86  • 

79 

94 

70 

96  • 

67  ': 

90 

;  64 

81 

66 

86 

76 

93 

69 

94 

68  ; 

90 

i  62 

a/  Weekly  average  of  daily  cash  quotations,  basis  No.  1  sacked, 
by  July  8  to  September  23,  1939,  and  corresponding  dates  for  1938. 

GERMANY:    Production  of  specified  grain  crops,  1933-1939 


1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939  a/ 


Wheat 

Rye 

Barley 

Oats 

:MilliQn_bushels  Million  bushels 

Million  bushels 

Million  bushels 

235 

391 

187 

498 

190 

337 

170 

385 

199 

335 

178 

416 

:  188 

324 

178 

437 

■  189 

304 

189 

460 

234 

379 

221 

491 

205 

369 

195 

470 

Official  figures  for  Germany,  including  Austria  and  Sudetenland.  %rlier  years 
Calculated  and  subject  to  revision. 
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FEED  GRAINS  AND  RYE;    Weekly  average  price  per  "bushel  of  com,  rye, 
 oats,  and  Taarley  at  leading  markets  aj  


Corn 


Rye 


Oats 


Week 
ended 


No.  3 


Bumi.Q^AiimJ^iii-a&ap-CLlJLs_^  QhlsmgO-  „ilijJineapolis  _ 


Futures 


Futures 


No.  2 


1938 

1939 

•  1933 

J^930. 

1933 

1933- 

.1.9.33 

_1^ 

■Cents 

Cent  s_ 

■C_e_nts 

•Cent  3 

Cents 

Cants 

Cents 

Cer.t. 

High  W 

:  61 

61 

:  62 

58 

62 

55 : 

77 

,  55 

Low  "b/ 

.  52 

42 

;  49 

40 

48 

44 

39 

.  41 

"De.c^ 

Dpc. 

Qci..v 

■  Ocl., 

Aug.  26 

53 

;  45 

■  50 

:  44 

,'  55 

,  48 

40 

'■  42 

Sept.  2 

53 

47 

■  50 

:  46 

:  53 

45 

40 

;  41 

9 

52 

•  61 

49 

58 

48 

49 

7,9 

54 

16 

53 

59 

51 

•  57 

52 

•  52 

41 

53 

23 

53 

'  57 

50 

55 

■  53 

55 

52 

No .  3 
White 


Barley. 


No.  2 


__19_38^ 

1939 

1938 

1939 

Cent  s 

Cents 

Cjerits 

Cents 

34 

39 

83 

57 

23 

27 

45 

41 

25 

31 

;  49 

44 

26 

32 

•  51 

46 

26 

39 

'  50 

52 

27 

37 

53 

54 

27 

36 

55 

56 

ai   oasn  prices  are  vsigniBu  avwictsc^  uj.  ^^^^^^^-^   ^  . 

averages  of  daily  quotations.     W  For  period  January  1  to  latest  date  snown. 

FEED  GRAINS;    Movement  from  principal  exporting  countries 


Commodity 
and  country 


c/ 


BARLEY, EXPORTS 
United  States  . , , 

Canada   

Argentina   

Danube  &  U.S. S.R. 
Total 
OATS,  EXPORTS:  c/' 
United  States  . . . 

Canada   

Argentina  

Danube  &  U.  S.  S.R. 

Total   

com,  EXPORTS:  d/ 
United  States  . . . 
Danube  <S:  U.S. S.R. 

Argentina   

South  Africa  . . . • 

Total   

United  States 
iiBELa.rt.s 


Exports 

.jflQZ-year,  — 

1937-38  1938-39 -Sept. 


Shipment  s , 

week  endejd_a.i  

July  1 

9  Sept.  16  Sept.  23; 


Exports  as  far 
as  rOTOortcd 


1,000 
tbuehcls 
17,614 
14,014 
10,241 
„19,w?B3 

61 . 852 


1,000 
"bush^els 
:  11,215; 

16,537: 

:  9,356; 
; ..  ?;6j  005.; 
63^13' 


1,000 
bushels 
103 


12,331 
8,504 
28,505 

..49^500, 
La3£r-37 
43? 
25,335 
401,722 

4:52, '^io 


5,106 
;  13,738; 
19,379; 

;.  _  „_3q1,.. 

:.38^25Si  

1937-3,^: 
139 , 893 : 
9,7'JO- 
"132,495: 
^  23_,,949:__ 
T306",127;  " 


0 

468 


580=, 
17 
1,799 
2.348 


1938-39  1939-40 
_bl- 


1,000  ,  1,000  ;  1,000 
bu5.h3l  s  ^  bushel  ?  •  bushels 
490;  63.  Sept. 23:  3,760 

;  Aug.  31;  2,552 

,  Sept.  2  362 

 0 :  25,  Sept^3^_i4^ 

:  :  L-Sl^ 


750 

 JD: 


2:  Sept. 23: 
'A'Jig.  31' 
110;  Sept. 23; 
 Cti^ffpt  ■  2Zi 


2,041 
1,846 
5,159 

 Q 


9.046 


212' 
17; 
2,579 

1,440  ■ 


:  Qct^lto.. 
225;  Sept'.  23'; 
9;  Sept.  23; 
2,520"-  Sept. 23 
1.260:  Sept. 23. 


1937-38 
135,159 
9,756 
128,311 
23,588 


•  Aug, 


;  296,814 
31  1^06 


1,000 
busiLels 
1,737 
2,334 
1,129 
217 


176 
2,965 
5,141 

 Q 

B_^282 


1938-39 
33,531 
19,586 

140,449 
25,314 


218,680 
411 


Compiled  from  offi 
nearest  to  the  dat 
beginning  October 


103^,^70    _L»-S19_  :  

cial  and'trade  sources,    a/  The  weeks  shown  in  these  columns  are 
e  shown.    W  Preliminary,     c/  Year  beginning  July  1.    d/  lear 
1. 
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EXCHAiTGS  RATES:  Avcrr-go  values  in  Fetv  York  of  specified  currencies, 
 Septomhor  23,  1939,  with  comparisons  a/  


Country 


Argentina. . 

Canada  

China. . . , . , 
Denmark, , . , 
England, . . , 

France  

Germany, , . . 

Italy  

J  apan  

Mexico, . . . , 
Netherlands 

Norway  

Sweden. . , , . 
Switzerland 


Mono  t Arv 

;  Year 

uni  t 

'   1  9'^R 

Cent  s 

Paper  peso 

32,60 

Dollcj?. . . . 

99.42 

Shang,yuan 

21 ,  36 

Krone. .... 

21.32 

488,94 

Eranc  

2,88 

Reichsmark 

40.16 

Lira  

5,25 

Yen  

28.45 

Peso  ; 

22.12 

Guilder. . ,  : 

55,01 

Krone, .... \ 

24.57 

Krona  

25,20 

Erajic  ; 

22,87 

Month 


1937  ;  1938 


Contri 
33. 2.1  • 
99.  9a' 
2£%65: 
22.2^ 
498, 2^.^ 

3, 75i 
40,21.: 

5.26; 
•d9, 03 
27.73 
55.13 

25.03 
25,  68; 
22.96; 


Federal  Reserve  Board, 
a/ Noon  ouying  rates  for 


Cents 
32.54 
9?,  65 
1G,62 
21.79 
488.08 

2.73 
40,09 

5,26 
28,44 
19,73 
54,60 
24,  52 
25,16 
22,88 


1939 


Cents 
31.21 
99,83 
10,54 
20.90 
468,15 
2,65 
40,11 
5,26 
27,28 
17,13 
53,28 
23.  52 
24,11 
22,55 


Cents 
51,12 
99,49 

7.16 
20,83 
:4€1.C7 

2,G1 
39,86 

5,25 
26,87 
15.80 
53,48 
23, 38 
24.00 
22.57 


feek  ended 


1939 


Sept.  9-  Soptl6 


Cents 

"IT 

92.51 
5.46 
19.23 
405.31 
2.29 

5.20 
23.59 
13,79 
53,09 
22,64 
23,76 
22,46 


Cents 

"IT 

90,35 
6,31 
19,26 
i39B.  54 
2,22 

5,20 
23.22 
18,74 
53,09 
22.  55 
23,75 
22,58 


Sc-ot.23 


Cents 

90,49 
6,79 
19.26 
393.03 
2.23 

5.13 
23,30 
19.19 
53,24 
22.65 
23.75 
22.66 


cahle  transfers,  No  rates  availaMe, 

WHEAT,   INCLUDING  FLOUR;     Shipments  from  principal  exporting  countries. 


Country 

Total 
shipments 

Shipments  1939 
\         week  ended 

Shipm.ents 
:  July  1-Sept,  23 

1937-38 

1938-39 

Sept. 9 

Sept, 16 

;  Sept. 23 

.  1938 

.  1939 

North  Aracrica  a/... 

1,000 
bushels 

1,000 
bushels 

1.000 
bushels 

•  1 , 000 

•  bunhels 

.  1.000 
bushels 

1,000 
bushels 

■  1,000 
' bushel s 

184,  720 
94, 546 
83,  589 
66,928 

127,  520 
42,248 
37,232 

sA9.o77 

478,325 

245,296 
169,885 
94,157 
114,272 
120,116 
39,824" 
52,848 

.  5.280 

5oO, 636 

'  4,806 
b/4,400 
375 
4,669 
d/ 

0 

384 

0 

2,  351 
b/l,200 
1,151 
2,834 
d/ 

0 

200 
0 

3,102 
b/2,600 
551 
2,999 

a/ 

0 

624 
0 

49,232 
26,851 
23,462 
15,068 
5/18,596 
25,576 
3,336 
6.024 

46,700 
37,575 
14,  4:92 
39,362 
_^1.028 
1,536 
7,456 
0 

United  States  c/  '• 

Argentina  ; 

Australia......  j 

Soviet  Union  : 

Danube  &  Bulgari  a  fj  \ 
British  India    a/. . .  - 
Total  hj   i 

Total  European  a/...: 
Total  ex-Saro-oean  a/  ; 

397,592  " 

'~7i.5.">,  734 

117,932 

106,082 

*  99. 400 

146.760 

"y^yj-^^yj.  xxuiii  uaxx(jxcu.  alia  x-raae  sources,    a/  xsroomnaii '  s  Uorn  Trade  I^ews. 

W  Broonhall's  estimate  for  North  America  minus  the  figure  for  the  United  States. 

c/  Official  reports  received  from  16  principal  ports,  only,     d/  Not  available. 

e/  Through  September  2  only,     f/  Black  Sea  shipments  only,    gj  Official, 

h/  Total  of  trade  figures  includes  North  America  as  reported  by  Broomhall, 
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Indez 


late  cables 


Pago 

265 


Agricultural  products,  su'-plus 

for  U.K.,  New  Zealand,  19'5S-UO  .  275 
Barley: 

Production: 

Germany,  193V1939    266,277 

Lithuania,  1932,1939    265 

Butter,  prices  fixed,  U.E. , 

Sept.  25,  1939    275 

Exchange  rates,  foreign, 

Sept.  23,  1939    279 

Feed  concentrates,  government 

control,  U.K.,  Sept.  21,  1939  ..  26S 
Fruit: 

Export  prospects  (fresh), 

U.S.  to  S'arope,  1939-^   272 

Prices,  fixed  (dried), 

U.K.,  Sept.  21,  1939    27U 

Supply  situation  (fresh), 

Europe,  1939-^+0   272 

Grains: 

Movenent  (feed),  principal 

countries,  Sept.  23,  1939    27S 

Prices  (feed),  principal 

markets,  Sept.  23,  1939   273 

Production,  Germany,  1932,1939  •  266 
Grapes,  import  restrictions  for 

U.S.,  U.K.,  September  1939    265 

Hops; 

Area,  England  and  Wales, 

1933,1939   26s 


Hops,  continued:  Page 
Crop  prospects,  Europe, 

Septemoer  1939    269,' 

Exports,  Europe,  1936-193S    270 

Imports,  Europe ,  I936-I93S    270 

Oats: 

Production.: 

Germany,  1933-1939    266,277 

Lithuania,  193^,1939    265 

i^e: 

Prices,  U.S.,  Sept,  23,  19^9  ...  27g 

Production: 

Germany,  1933-1939    266,277 

Lithuania,  1933,1939   265 

Tohacco: 

Area,  Australia,  1927-19^S   27O 

Imports,  Australia,  192S-29 

to  1937-33    272 

Production,  Australia,  1927-2S 

to  1938-39   270,271 

"i?heat : 

Prices,  specified  markets, 

Sept.  23.  1939    277 

Production: 

Germany,  1933-1939    266,277 

Lithuania.  1938.1939    265 

Specified  European  countries, 

1937-1939    266,267 

Shipments,  principal  countries, 

Sept.  23,  1939   279 

Wool: 

Production,  Arastralia,  19'^7-'^S 

to  1933-UO  ...    276 

Production  prosBects,'  Uru^^oay, 

1939-^0  .'.   276 


4 


I 


